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SEMANTIC EXAMINATION OF REALISM 


I. UNIVERSALS IN RE AND THE RESEMBLANCE THEORY 


T is by no means beyond dispute what precisely the terms ‘‘real- 

ism’’ and ‘‘nominalism,’’ in the age-long controversy about the 
status of universals, have stood for. Without any regard to his- 
torical complexities and shifts of meaning, I shall, in this paper, 
define ‘‘realism’’ and ‘‘nominalism’’ as follows: According to 
realism, universals exist, to employ the scholastic phrase, in re, 
ie., one and the same property (in the wide sense in which both 
qualities and relations are properties) is often simultaneously 
exemplified by several particulars. ‘‘Property’’ and ‘‘universal’’ 
are here used as synonyms. A property, in this usage, is the in- 
tension (or logical connotation) of any predicate, of whichever 
degree (relations are thus the intensions of predicates of degree 
2 or of any higher degree). According to the nominalists, on the 
other hand, there are no ‘‘ontological’’ universals. In the im- 
pressive language of metaphysicians, ‘‘only particulars have onto- 
logical status,’’ according to nominalism. There are, indeed, 
general words; but it is a mistake to suppose that, like proper 
names and definite descriptions, general words stand for, or refer 
to, an entity. Predicates (which are general words) are, indeed, 
applicable to several particulars that resemble each other in certain 
respects. But if the word has a unique referent, the latter is not 
a universal whose identical presence constitutes the resemblance, 
but at best a class of similar particulars. 

It is not always clear whether nominalists deny the existence 
of universals, substituting instead the existence of classes that are 
constituted by resemblance, or whether they maintain that uni- 
versals are classes. The latter statement means presumably that 
the terms ‘‘universal’’ and ‘‘class’’ are synonyms. However, . 
such a view can not be taken seriously. Any material equivalence 
of the form ‘‘for every 2, if and only if x has the property F, then 
x has the property @’’ expresses the fact that the class of partic- 
ulars having the property F is identical with the class of particu- 
lars having the property G, where F and @ are distinct properties 
since they do not mutually entail their presence. Hence, if ‘‘uni- 
versal’? is used in the sense of ‘‘property,’’ ‘‘universal’’ and 
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‘‘elass’’ can not be synonyms. A universal is an entity capable 
of having instances; a class has members, but no instances. To 
speak of an instance of a class makes no more sense than to speak 
of a member of a property or universal. 

No doubt many of the controversies between nominalists and 
realists are due to the fact that the term ‘‘universal’’ is used in 
different senses by the disputants. Besides the confusion men- 
tioned above, the tendency to speak of universals as though they 
were mental entities may be cited. Berkeley’s attack on abstract 
ideas, for example, has nothing to do with the issue whether there 
are universals in re or whether there are only classes constituted 
by resemblance and predicates with multiple applicability. Ideas, 
whether they be abstract thoughts or concrete memory images, 
are themselves particulars, since they are dated events (even 
though it might be questioned whether, like physical particulars, 
they can be spatially located). Hence, in identifying universals 
with ideas, one could not be using the word ‘‘universal’’ in the 
sense in which universals are contrastable with particulars. 

Nominalism, in the sense in which I have defined this tradi- 
tional doctrine, may assume a stronger or a weaker form. By 
the stronger variety of nominalism I mean the flat assertion that 
it is never the case that the same property is instanced in more 
than one particular at the same time.’ In its weaker variety, 
nominalism merely asserts that it may always be doubted whether 
one and the same property is instanced in more than one particular. 
Now, it seems to me that the only way in which the nominalist 
could attempt to defend the stronger of the two assertions is by 
refuting any apparent contradictory instance of his universal 
negative proposition. But how else could this be achieved than 
by showing that in each proposed counter-instance it may be 
doubted whether the same property is instanced more than once? 
Hence it will suffice, for the refutation of nominalism,? to show . 

1 Particulars constitute a genus, of which things (Broad’s ‘‘continu- 
ants’’), events (Broad’s ‘‘occurrents’’), and processes are species. Tradi- 
tionally, in speaking of particulars most attention seems to have been paid 
to things with qualities lasting over a finite duration. Strictly speaking, of 
course, the strong variety of nominalists would have to contend not only that 
spatially separate things sharing an identical property do not exist, but even 
that a thing is not ever in a definite state for more than an instant of time. 
For if the latter were not contended, it would be admitted that several suc- 
cessive events (which, like things, are particulars) may be instances of the 
same universal. 

2 The reader should keep in mind that: when I speak of the ‘‘refutation 
of nominalism,’’ I mean by ‘‘nominalism’’ only what I said I mean. There 
may be senses of the word in which nominalism is quite unobjectionable. For 
example, if by ‘‘nominalism’’ be meant a semantically-founded criticism of 
Platonic reifications, I have no quarrels with it at all. 
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that such multiple exemplification of the same universal can not 
always be doubted. Nominalism has historically gone hand in 
hand with empiricism, while realism has been fought as a meta- 
physical school. Thus the nominalist is prone to point out that 
classes of similar particulars are all that is empirically given, 
whereas universals identically present in different particulars are 
purely metaphysical, non-verifiable entities. It is my endeavor 
to show that realism, in the sense defined, can be established on 
purely semantic grounds and is hence in no way opposed to em- 
piricism. 

First, let us see what precisely is involved in the claim that 
only similarities, not identical properties, are empirically given. 
The favorite examples used by the defenders of the resemblance 
theory are color shades. Can I be sure that two juxtaposed color 
patches are instances of precisely the same specific shade of red? 
Suppose that this may, indeed, be doubted. Can it be doubted, 
then, that we have here, at least, two instances of the determinable 
‘‘redness’’? Suppose this is also considered doubtful, since, after 
all, color terms are vague, and we might be confronted with a 
borderline case where one of the compared patches still fell within 
the class ‘‘red’’ while the other just fell outside it, even though 
extraordinary discrimination might be required to detect this fact. 
Surely, all doubt must vanish if we push our abstractive procedure 
one step further and consider the determinable ‘‘being colored.’’ 
When we compare patches or surfaces with respect to color and 
we make comparative judgments (a resembles b more than c in 
hue, but it resembles c more than b in color saturation, e.g), we 
certainly imply that the compared surfaces all have the self-same 
property of being colored. In fact, the respect in which they are 
said to be similar or dissimilar is precisely a property (usually a 
determinable) identically present in all of the compared particu- 
lars; otherwise there would be no ‘‘ground of comparison.’’ To 
take another example: we may be in doubt as to whether there 
are two hats in the universe of precisely the same size; but how 
could we even raise the question whether they have the same de- 
terminate size, unless the hats shared the determinable property 
of having size (i.e., some size or other)? It could not be replied 
that determinables are universals manufactured by the mind and 
not really perceived in things. For, if determinates are perceived, 
determinables must be perceived also. When I perceive a red 
patch I can not fail to perceive a colored patch; and in fact I may 
perceive a patch as having some color or other without being able 
to tell which determinate color it is. 

My first point, then, is that resemblance is always resemblance 
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in a certain respect, and if we only choose as our ‘‘respect’’ a suffi- 
ciently abstract property, we can eliminate all doubt as to the 
presence of an identical universal in the compared instances. And 
since the more abstract properties that constitute a ground of 
resemblance are usually related to the more concrete (specific) 
grounds of resemblance as determinable to determinate, it can not 
be argued that while the latter are perceivable, the former are 
mental constructions only. At least I strongly doubt whether a 
philosopher ‘could convince an ordinary mortal that he never saw 
any human being even though he saw plenty of women and plenty 
of men.® 

Now to my second point against the resemblance theory. Re- 
semblance is itself a property or universal, even though a relational 
one. Let ‘‘R,’’ stand for the relation of resemblance between par- 
ticulars; ‘‘R,’’ is thus a polyadic predicate of type 1. Suppose 
we have two perceptual judgments: aR,b and bR,c. To be con- 
sistent with their resemblance theory, the nominalists could not 
assert ‘‘R, = R,’’ (where the first occurrence of the predicate refers 
to the context a, b, and the second occurrence to the context b, c). 
Instead they have to introduce a relation of resemblance holding 
between first order resemblances: R,R,R,, where ‘‘R,’’ is of type 
two. The infinite regress is obvious. Not that the infinite re- 
gress by itself proves the falsity of the resemblance theory. How- 
ever, let us apply our abstractive procedure again. In which re- 
spects does relation 2, in the context a, b resemble relation R, in 
the context b,c? One obvious respect in which this second order 
resemblance holds is the respect of being a relation. If @ and b 
are related in a certain way, and b and ¢ are related in a certain 
way, it may, indeed, be doubted whether they are related in quite 
the same way. But how could it be doubted that they are both 
related? Now, being related is a universal, even though an ex- 
tremely generic or abstract one; and being related by an n-adic 
relation (where n is a constant greater than 1) is a universal,’ a 


3It might be added that it is hard to be sure in any given case whether 
a given determinate is really an ‘‘ultimate’’ determinate in the sense of not 
being itself a determinable with respect to still more specific determinates; 
hence the boundary line between perceivable and merely conceivable deter- 
minables would be fairly arbitrary. Thus, if coloredness is held to be not 
strictly perceivable since whatever we perceive must have a specific color, why 
not say that redness likewise can not be perceived, since whatever is red must 
have a specific shade of red? 

4**Being a relation’’ and ‘‘ being related,’’ as well as ‘‘being an n-adic 
relation’’ and ‘‘ being related by an n-adic relation,’’ must, of course, be dis- 
tinguished as predicates of different types and different degrees. A couple 
of related particulars constitute an instance of the relation (of type 1) ‘‘be- 
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little more specific. I confess to being absolutely convinced that 
this universal is instanced in the pair a, b as well as in the pair 
b, ¢. 

I proceed now to the specifically semantic argument I promised. 
We saw that with regard to the atomic sentences ‘‘aR,b’’ and 
‘‘bR,c’’ the nominalist, to be consistent, would have to deny that 
R, = R, (where ‘‘ = ”’ is the identity sign). But what could such 
a denial amount to, if not the assertion that the symbol ‘‘R,’’ in 
its first application (‘‘aR,b’’) has a different meaning from the 
symbol ‘‘F,’’ in its second application (‘‘bR,c’’)? To take a con- 
erete example: suppose I pointed to an American Indian and said 
‘the is red,’’ and then pointed to a communist, saying likewise ‘‘he 
is red.’’ These sentences have the syntactic form of the atomic 
sentences, in an artificial symbolic language, ‘‘Pa’’ and ‘‘Pb’’ 
(where ‘‘P’’ is the symbolic substitute for ‘‘red’’). Suppose I 
added to my symbolic object-language the sentence ‘‘P ~P.’’ 
How should we interpret it? I think it could only be regarded as 
a misleading formulation of what is properly expressed by the fol- 
lowing sentence from the semantic part of the meta-language: the 
predicate ‘‘P’’ has different meanings, in the sense of connoting 
different properties, in different applications (such as the appli- 
cation of ‘‘red’’ to both the American Indian and the communist). 
Thus the doubt as to whether an identical property can ever be 
instanced more than once is in no way distinguishable from the 
doubt as to whether any predicate may be uwnivocally applied to 
more than one instance. When we say of a given predicate that 
it is non-univocal or ambiguous, we mean that in different classes 
of usages it refers to different properties. The predicate ‘‘red’’ 
is ambiguous in this sense, as shown by the above illustration. But 
the mere fact that a predicate is applicable to more than one in- 
stance does not make it ambiguous. Yet if we can never be sure 
that the same property is present in different instances, then we 
can not be sure, from an examination of actual usage of predi- 
cates, that there are any univocal predicates at all. For how else 
can we establish the univocality of a predicate than by observing 
the instances to which it is applied by competent users of the 
language, and noting the recurrence of a common property in those 


ing related by a dyadic relation,’’ but not of the property (of type 2) ‘‘ being 
a dyadic relation.’’ In this connection it might also be noticed that the re- 
lation ‘‘being an instance of’’ is different from the relation of determinate 
to determinables. Determinates are always themselves universals, while in- 
‘stances may be particulars; and the former relation is analogous to class- 
membership while the latter relation, being transitive, is analogous to class- 
inclusion. 
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instances?® This lack of certainty with regard to univocality of 
predicates, which seems to be entailed by the resemblance theory, 
does not mean merely that natural languages are inevitably beset 
with ambiguities and that an ideal language in which all predi- 
eates are univocal is—just an ideal. For, if multiple applicability 
constitutes ambiguity, then any predicate is ambiguous in virtue 
of being a predicate, and the only univocal names would be proper 
names which are literally ‘‘proper’’—unlike proper names in the 
grammarian’s sense of ‘‘proper name’’—to one and only one 
individual. 

The question ‘‘ Are a and b instances of the same property P?”’ 
is translatable from the ‘‘material mode of speech”’ into the ‘‘for- 
mal mode of speech’’: ‘‘Is the predicate ‘P’ applicable to both a 
and b?’’ In whichever mode, material or formal, the question be 
stated, it is undeniably a factual one (assuming, of course, that 
‘‘P”’ is a non-logical, descriptive predicate). But is the question 
‘Is ‘P’ applicable to more than one instance?’’ likewise factual? 
In some cases it certainly is. Thus it is a fact that the property 
‘‘being dictator of Germany between 1935 and 1940’’ has only one 
instance. However, one will find that as a rule such unit classes 
are specified in terms of predicates which are compounded out 
of simpler predicates, and that the latter are applicable to more 
than one instance. In our example, this is true of ‘‘being dictator 
between 1935 and 1940’’ (Mussolini is another instance) and still 
more of the still simpler predicate ‘‘being dictator.’’ Now, the 
meaning of complex descriptive predicates is a function of the 
meanings of the constituent predicates. But since no descriptive 
predicate in actual use is infinitely complex, we must begin with 
simple predicates whose meaning can only be denotatively shown. 
With regard to such simple predicates it is not a factwal question 
at all whether they apply to more than one instance. For they 
can acquire a meaning (an intension) for the language user only 
by being applied to several instances. Hence it follows from the 
very fact that they are meaningful that they specify classes of 
several members. 

It is an elementary truth about the process of learning one’s 
native language, that it is impossible to give an ostensive definition 
of a predicate by pointing to one and no more than one particular. 
For the particular that is denoted has a variety of properties; 

5 Naturally, the instances to which a univocal predicate is applied will 
always have more than one property in commv.., aud the instances to which an 
ambiguous predicate is applied will also share common properties, however 
glaring the ambiguity may be. Hence,'in any such semantic investigation a 


prior judgment as to which properties could possibly be meant by the predi- 
cate is indispensable. 
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and how is the instructed person to tell which of these properties 
is being pointed out to him? Thus, if I point to a white billiard 
ball and tell a child ‘‘that is white,’’ the child might say ‘‘white’” 
the next time he sees a red billiard ball. To prevent such mis- 
understandings, I have to point to other white things which share, 
besides their color, as small a number of properties as possible 
with the first thing and with each other. Suppose that no par- 
ticular except that memorable billiard ball possessed the property 
of whiteness. In that case, ‘‘white’’ would not function as a predi- 
cate at all, but it would be indistinguishable in function from a 
proper name. For ‘‘a is white’’ (where ‘‘a’’ refers to the par- 
ticular which we suppose to have, besides whiteness, several prop- 
erties which are exhibited in other instances as well) would be 
a conventional baptismal, as it were, involving no judgment of 
similarity. Of course, an act of recognition would be involved 
if the same term ‘‘white’’ were applied to @ on several occasions. 
But the same sort of recognition is involved in saying ‘‘this is 
John Smith,’’ if one has met John Smith before, and we would not 
say that ‘‘John Smith’’ is for that reason a predicate and not a 
proper name.® 

The alleged difficulties besetting the realistic theory of mul- 
tiple exemplification of an identical universal are all of them purely 
linguistic—or rather there are no genuine difficulties but only 
apparent difficulties arising through the tricks which language 
plays upon some of us. One speaks of universals as of entities 
named by predicates just as particulars are entities named by 
proper names. This reification of universals is facilitated by the 
grammatical accident that not only adjectives but also nowns 
may function as predicates. Adjectives like ‘‘cubical’’ or ‘‘hu- 
man’’ explicitly indicate properties; nouns like ‘‘cube’’ or ‘‘man”’ 
make us think of abstract substances. Substances may resemble 


6 Theoretically it is, indeed, possible to render an ostensive definition 
unambiguous by a purely eliminative process, involving no multiplication of 
instances of the ostensively defined quality. I might point to a second billiard 
ball which resembles the first in all respects except the color, and utter the 
words ‘‘not white.’’ This eliminative method of removing ambiguities as 
to which property of the particular pointed at is being pointed out, is indis- 
pensable when it is predicates designating determinates that are ostensively 
defined. If I pointed only to white things and not to non-white things, the 
child might come to think that ‘‘white’’ means what ‘‘color’’ means. How- 
ever, it remains true that a simple predicate must refer to a universal that has 
more than one instance. For, suppose, indeed, the white surface pointed at 
for purposes of definition had no duplicates at other places, and moreover 
disappeared as soon as it was perceived. At least it is divisible into spatial 
parts, and each of its parts is an instance of whiteness just as much as the 
whole surface. 
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each other; hence such relations must hold between universals 
and particulars likewise, especially between a particular and a 
universal of which the former is an instance. Thus we get Aris- 
totle’s ‘‘third man,’’ as the respect in which a particular man 
and the universal man resemble each other. The confusion, of 
course, is one of logical types: the domain and the converse domain 
of the relation of resemblance must contain entities of the same 
logical type; the difference of logical type between the property 
chosen as ground of resemblance and each of the compared en- 
tities must be the same, viz., one. Again, there is the old paradox, 
discussed in Plato’s Parmemdes, of multiple location. How can 
one and the same entity be simultaneously located at different 
places?* But this, again, is paradoxical only because ‘‘same’’ 
is surreptitiously given the meaning of numerical identity, which 
is a property that can be significantly attributed only to particu- 
lars, not to universals. If I say, for example, ‘‘sphericity has the 
dispositional property of being simultaneously exemplifiable at 
several places,’’ my ontological language is likely to raise puzzles: 
if universals have dispositions, are they not analogous to partic- 
ulars, like pieces of sugar, which have the disposition to dissolve 
in water? But if they have dispositions, then these dispositions 
are likely to become actualized some time. Like particulars, then, 
universals have a history; in Whitehead’s idiom, they ‘‘ingress 
into actual entities.’’ Which is their locus before ingression takes 
place? The divine mind, a Platonic heaven of subsistence, human 
minds? There is no end to pseudo-questions of this sort. But 
the sentence which generates them is of the kind aptly termed by 
Carnap ‘‘pseudo-object-sentences.’’ Once we replace it by the 
corresponding meta-linguistic sentence ‘‘ ‘spherical’ is a predicate 
which is in principle applicable to more than one instance,’’ the 
metaphysical mystery vanishes. For what do I add to the infor- 
mation conveyed by ‘‘ ‘spherical’ is a predicate,’’ if I continue 
‘‘which is in principle applicable to more than one instance’’? 
I merely make explicit what characterizes a predicate as such, i.e., 
in contradistinction to a proper name. 


7It is noteworthy that while many philosophers found simultaneous mul- 
tiple location of universals in space paradoxical, multiple location of a single 
universal in time did not give rise to any puzzles. But just as multiple loca- 
tion in space is paradoxical if it is associated with continuants (common- 
sense ‘‘things’’), so multiple location in time is paradoxical if it is asso- 
ciated with another kind of particulars, viz., events; while the latter kind of 
multiple location is perfectly consistent. with the nature of continuants. This 
suggests that those philosophers thought (or think) of universals not so much 
as another class of particulars, but more specifically as another class of 
continuants. 
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II. PLATONISM AND THE EXISTENCE OF UNIVERSALS 


So far, in discussing ‘‘realism,’’ I have neglected the historical 
distinction between Platonic and Aristotelian realism. I confess 
that it is far from clear to me what the phrases by which the dis- 
_ tinction is commonly expressed mean. According to the Platon- 
ists, so it is said, universals constitute an autonomous realm; they 
are ‘‘independent of particulars.’’ The Aristotelian, on the other 
hand, is supposedly more earth-bound; and while he admits that 
universals as well as particulars exist (presumably in opposi- 
tion to the nominalists), he insists that universals have no “‘inde- 
pendent being,’’ but exist only in particulars as attributes.* Now 
the question is what literal meaning we can attach to the phrase 
‘‘universals have a being independent of particulars,’’ as well as to 
the phrase ‘‘the being of universals depends upon the being of 
particulars.’’ If the former, the Platonic, phrase means ‘‘no uni- 
versals are exemplified by particulars,’’ and the latter, Aristo- 
telian phrase means’ ‘‘all universals are exemplified by particu- 
lars,’’? then both Platonism and Aristotelianism are plainly false 
views. The simple truth (or truism) is that some universals are 
exemplified and some are not. Suppose, then, we analyze the 
Platonic phrase as follows: ‘‘universals would exist, even if they 
had no instances.’’ And suppose that this is what the Aristotelian 
realist means to deny. The controversy, couched in these terms, 
looks seductively like a controversy concerning the existence or 
non-existence of a certain relation of causal dependence. Would 
noises exist if no auditory nerves existed? Of course not, since 
@ noise is a sensation which arises when, under otherwise normal 
conditions, certain physical stimuli hit the auditory nerves. Waiv- 
ing all that is inessential in this analogy, it may be presumed that 
the Aristotelian conceives universals to be as intimately de- 
pendent upon particulars as noises are dependent upon auditory 
nerves. The Platonist thinks otherwise. But unless it is speci- 
fied in which sense one uses the word ‘‘existence’’ when one speaks 
of the existence of universals, it is absurd to take sides in the 
controversy. What could the Platonist mean in contending that 
whiteness, unadulterated, pure, and absolute, would still exist even 
if no white particulars existed? And what would the Aristotelian 
be denying if he denied this? 


8The apprehensive reader will naturally wonder what the Aristotelian 
realist would have to say about (a) unexemplified universals, such as ‘‘ golden 
mountain’’ or ‘‘mermaid’’; (b) universals that can not possibly characterize 
particulars, since they are properties of properties, e.g., ‘‘universal’’ or 
‘*eolor.’”? 
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Now, if we examine ordinary uses of the verb ‘‘to exist,’’ we 
find that existence assertions have the form ‘‘the so-and-so exists’’ 
or ‘‘x’s of such and such a kind exist.’’ In the former case we 
assert that a certain description applies to an individual, in the 
latter case we assert that a certain class has members or, in in- 
tensional language, that a certain property has instances. In 
this ordinary usage, the verb ‘‘to exist’’ has, like all verbs, a tense. 
We can significantly ask ‘‘do bears still exist in Switzerland?’’ or 
‘‘will there ever exist a dictator in the United States?’’ or ‘‘how 
long did the Athens of Pericles exist?’’ etc. A moment’s reflec- 
tion shows that no such questions could be significantly raised 
about pure universals. It makes sense to ask ‘‘when did the hu- 
man race (i.e., human beings) come into existence’’; but it would 
be nonsense to ask ‘‘when did manhood come into existence?’ 
Indeed, the lovers of subsistence will probably say ‘‘You have 
simply put your finger upon the decisive difference between uni- 
versals and particulars. Particulars are in time, but universals 
are timeless and unchanging.’’ This reply, however, is mislead- 
ing for the following reason. ‘‘Unchanging’’ and ‘‘timeless’’ are 
predicates which designate, as they are commonly used, a logi- 
cally possible, though rarely actualized, state of particulars (spe- 
cifically, of continuants or processes). Thus the sphinx may be 
said to be unchanging and to be timeless in the sense of persist- 
ing unaltered through time; the same may be said of the plane- 
tary revolutions and, in general, of any periodic process. To say 
of a thing that it changes is to say that at different successive 
instants it has different properties, i.e., exemplifies different uni- 
versals. This being the way the terms ‘‘changing’”’ and ‘‘un- 
changing’’ are ordinarily used, the only sensible interpretation 
of which the statement ‘‘universals are unchanging’’ appears to 
be susceptible, is: the predicate ‘‘changing’’ can not be signifi- 
cantly applied to universals (indeed, such application would vio- 
late the theory of types). 

Suppose a man said ‘‘smells have a certain brightness of their 
own, colors are not unique in that respect.’’ You then point out 
to him that such brightness is very peculiar, since the brightness of 
colors varies with conditions of illumination, while presumably 
such optical changes could not affect the brightness of smells. And 
he replies ‘‘ef course, that’s because smells are smells and colors 
are colors; this is just the decisive difference.’’ I think this reply 
is on a par with the Platonist’s statement ‘‘the reason why exist- 
ence, as predicated of universals, is tenseless, is just that it is of 
the nature of universals to be timeless.’’ In the above analogy, 
brightness corresponds to existence, the smells correspond to uni- 
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versals, and the changes in optical conditions correspond to the 
flow of time which can not affect the existence of universals. The 
Platonists have failed to give a meaning to the verb ‘‘to exist’’ 
in its application to universals, just as, in the above analogy, no 
meaning is provided for the word ‘‘bright’’ as applied to smells. 
To be sure, most Platonists would prefer to say universals subsist ; 
they more or less dimly recognize the misuse of language involved 
in the statement ‘‘universals ezist.”’ But how does this new word 
help? It is as though, to refer again to the analogy, one exchanged 
the word ‘‘brightness’’ for the word ‘‘grightness,’’ saying ‘‘ colors 
alone have brightness, but smells have grightness; that’s what 
makes them smells rather than colors.’’ 

That statements like ‘‘whiteness exists’’ have no sense even 
though they have the same grammatical form as statements which 
do make sense, seems to be furthermore evident from the following 
consideration. ‘‘Whiteness’’ is undoubtedly synonymous with the 
corresponding adjective ‘‘white’’ in the sense that both of these 
designative expressions have the same intension. But ‘‘ white 
exists’? is unquestionably meaningless, since the quoted expres- 
sion is not even a sentence conforming to grammatical syntax. 
Hence, if ‘‘whiteness exists’’ were admitted as a meaningful sen- 
tence, one would have to accept the extraordinary consequence that 
a sentence may be synonymous with an expression which is not 
a sentence.’ Indeed, it would be a worthwhile objective to see 
whether among people whose language does not admit the con- 
struction of abstract nouns corresponding to adjectives or verbs, 
anything similar to the Western Platonic belief in the existence of 
universals may be found. 

Perhaps, however, Platonism can not be disposed of so easily. 
Historically, Platonism has grown up concomitantly with mathe- 
matics, and maybe Platonists can be found as frequently among 
mathematicians as among metaphysicians. Something ought to 
be said, therefore, about the use of the verb ‘‘to exist’’ in connec- 
tion with mathematical entities, specifically numbers. Let us note 
at the outset that numbers are universals in precisely the same 
sense as qualities, relations, and processes (i.e., kinds of processes, 


9 One might object that there are cases where a single word is synonymous 
with a whole sentence, as with ‘‘alas’’ and ‘‘I feel terrible.’? However, 
‘“synonymous,’’ here, could not be used in the sense in which to say of two 
expressions that they are synonymous entails that they necessarily have the 
same truth-value; for there is no sense in attributing truth or falsehood to a 
mere exclamation. If ‘‘alas’’ is held to be synonymous with ‘‘I feel ter- 
rible’’ or some such introspective report, this could only mean that both kinds 
of expression literally ‘‘express’’ the same kind of mental state of the speaker, 
and would hence be interpreted as causal signs of the same kind of state. 
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. designated by verbs) are universals: they are properties, and as 
such belong to the converse domain of the relation ‘‘being an in- 
stance of.’’ As meta-mathematical analysis (Frege, Russell) has 
revealed, the natural numbers are properties of properties or, in 
Russell’s extensional language, classes of classes.1° For example, 
fiveness is a property of the property ‘‘being a finger on my 
right hand’’ as well as of the property ‘‘being a toe on my left 
foot.’’ To say ‘‘the fingers on my right hand are five’’ is to say 
‘‘the property ‘finger on my right hand’ has five instances.’’ 
Again, to say ‘‘God is one’’ is to say (assuming ‘‘one’’ is used as a 
numerical predicate, and not as a metaphysical predicate whose 
meaning is ineffable) ‘‘there is one and only one God,’’ i.e., the 
property ‘‘divine’’ has one and only one instance. It is in the 
sense here illustrated that numbers are said to be properties of 
properties. What, now, could be meant by the assertion that 
the natural number n exists? According to Russell’s analysis of 
number it means that there are properties which have just n in- 
stances. The latter existential statement is itself translatable 
into ‘‘there are classes (of individuals) which have just m mem- 
bers.”? Thus, ultimately, if individuals (of a certain kind) 
exist, the number » exists. And in order to insure the existence 
of all the natural numbers,’* Russell had to assume the existence 
of infinitely many individuals (axiom of infinity). Many phi- 
losophers feel uncomfortable about this consequence of Russell’s 
analysis, viz., that the existence of numbers should depend upon 
the existence of individuals, and in fact that only a finite number 
of numbers could be assumed to exist if the universe happened to 
contain ‘only a finite number of individuals. But one thing clearly 
speaks in favor of Russell’s approach: it involves a clear analysis 


10 Frege’s and Russell’s analyses may conveniently be combined by saying 
that the intension of a numeral (which latter is a symbol of type 2) is a 
property of a property, while its extension is a class of similar classes. 

11 The main consideration that led Russell to his extensional analysis of 
numbers as classes of similar classes is this: suppose one defined the number 
5, e.g., as the common property of all properties that have 5 instances (the 
definition is only apparently circular, since with the help of symbolic logic 
one can express the fact that a property has n instances without using the 
concept of the number 1). How does one know that there is only one such 
common property? To insure the fulfilment of this uniqueness condition, 
Russell substitutes for the common property of all properties having n in- 
stances the class of all classes similar (in the sense of one-one correspondence) 
to a given class of m members. This definition of number evidently does not 
militate against the characterization of a number as a property of a property. 

12 Once the existence of the natural numbers is certain, the existence of 
all the other kinds-of numbers (rational, irrational, real, etc.) follows, since 
the latter are all ‘‘constructable’’ out of the former. 
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of the notion of existence. The existence of numbers ‘‘depends 
upon’’ the existence of individuals simply in the sense that num- 
bers are properties, and to say of a property that it exists means 
that it has instances. Since numbers are properties of type two, 
their existence definitionally reduces to the fact that they are 
properties of properties which have instances. In Russell’s logic, 
the statement ‘‘fiveness exists’’ is analyzable in one and only one 
way, ‘‘there is an x, such that z is five’’ * (where the values which 
z, consistently with the theory of types, may assume, are proper- 
ties of individuals), or, in the class calculus ‘‘the class of quintets 
has members.’’ Any idiomatic statement which contains ‘‘exist’’ 
or ‘‘exists’’ as grammatical predicate, can be formalized in such a 
way that it exhibits the structure of an assertion of class-member- 
ship. Examples: ‘‘zebras exist’’ = ‘‘the class of zebras has mem- 
bers’’; ‘‘the author of Tom Jones exists’’ = ‘‘the class of authors 
of Tom Jones has one and only one member’’; ** ‘‘the even prime 
exists’’ = ‘‘the class of even primes has one and only one mem- 
ber.’? Russell himself occasionally reduced existential statements 
to statements about sentential functions, thus: ‘‘zebras exist’’ 
= ‘‘the sentential function ‘x is a zebra’ is true for some values 
of ‘x.’’’ However, this is not an analysis in the ordinary sense, 


since here the analysans is expressed in the meta-language, while 


usually both analysandum and analysans are expressed in the same 
object-language (this is, of course, consistent with the fact that the 
statement expressing the analysis is meta-linguistic). 

We have already seen that those Platonists who maintain that 
universals exist could hardly be using ‘‘exist’’ in the sense here 
analyzed. For then they would either mean that all universals 
have instances or that some have; but they could not mean the 
former, since that is so patently false that it could not escape 
their notice that it is false, and since it is moreover typical of 


18 For the sake of illustration, I assume a symbolic language which con- 
tains number concepts as primitives. In the system of Whitehead and Rus- 
sell, of course, there are no such primitives, since numbers are defined in terms 
of purely logical concepts. 

14 Sentences having a proper name as grammatical subject and existence 
as grammatical predicate are either meaningless or disguised assertions of 
class-‘membership. Thus ‘‘ Hitler exists’’ might mean ‘‘ Hitler is now alive.’’ 
But if ‘‘exists’’ is used in a tenseless sense, the statement is meaningless, 
since there can not be proper names of non-existent individuals. In the gram- 
marian’s sense of ‘‘proper name,’’ ‘‘ Apollo’’ or ‘‘Jehovah’’ or ‘‘Saint Nich- 
olas’’ are, indeed, proper names. But they are not proper names in the sense 
in which the referent of such a name must be, directly or indirectly, given 
through denotation; for, obviously, these mythological names are merely ab- 


breviations for definite descriptions, which is not the case with strictly proper 
names. : 
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Platonists to assert the existence of wnexemplified essences (such 
as perfect beauty and perfect sphericity); and they could not 
mean the latter, since that is too trivially true to deserve empha- 
sis. But as long as no alternative analysis is forthcoming (and 
to my knowledge none has yet come forth), the much debated 
statement that universals exist is meaningless. The analysis in 
terms of the notion of class-membership certainly fits the mathe- 
matician’s usage of the verb ‘‘to exist.’’ To ask, for example, 
whether the square root of 2 exists is precisely synonymous with 
the question ‘‘is there an x such that x? = 2’’ or ‘‘does the class 
of integers whose square is equal to 2 have a member ?’’ 

The psychological root of the puzzle about the existence of uni- 
versals such as numbers may well be this: most ordinary uses of 
‘‘exist’’ are—prima facie in contradiction to the class-membership 
analysis—not tenseless.° Since existence is usually predicated 
of particulars that come into being and perish, a sentence of the 
form ‘‘z’s exist’’ or ‘‘the so-and-so exists’’ automatically evokes 
the question ‘‘where, and when?’’ Such questions can be mean- 
ingfully addressed to properties of type one: when and where does 
this property have instances? (or, in the equivalent language of 
classes, ‘‘. . . this class have members?’’). Therefore, when we 
speak of the existence of properties of higher type; the same quest 
for spatio-temporal specification obtrudes itself, and our inability 
to satisfy it leaves us in a mystery. But all that is rational in 
our feeling that numbers and other properties of non-elementary 
type exist and still do not exist in the way particulars exist (ie., 
in space and time) is that these properties are not properties of 
individuals with spatio-temporal position. 

Of course, it may be presumed that hardly any Platonist would 
be satisfied with ‘‘P has instances, or the class determined by P 
has members’’ as the analysis of ‘‘P, the universal, exists.’’ For 
he feels that the universal would still exist even if it were not ex- 
emplified. After all, before being exemplified, the universal must 
already be, must it not? But this question arises from a confusion 
between logical intensions to which temporal predicates (such as 
‘‘existing before exemplification’’) can not be significantly applied 
and ideas which are mental events or mental dispositions.** If 


15 Actually, however, there is no contradiction. For a statement involv- 
ing a temporal use of the verb ‘‘to exist’’ may be transformed into an as- 
sertion of class-membership by introducing temporal predicates. Thus the 
statemeat ‘‘there will be an atomic war’’ may be transformed into ‘‘the class 
of future atomic wars has a member.’’ 

16In a statement like ‘‘I have no idea of complex numbers,’’ ‘‘idea’’ 
obviously refers to a disposition, not to an event, since I do not intend to assert 
merely that I am not apprehending the nature of complex numbers at the 
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‘‘yniversals exist, even if they have no instances’’ means ‘‘we may 
have ideas of kinds of things that do not exist,’’ then, of course, 
the statement is both meaningful and true. We can all form ideas 
of golden mountains and dragons. Who would deny it? Con- 
ceptual apprehension of universals is possible, whether the ap- 
prehended universal have instances or not. ‘‘But, surely, unless 
unexemplified universals had some. sort of being, they could not 
be apprehended?’’ Well, if ‘‘x has being’’ means ‘‘x is a possible 
object of apprehension,’’ it must be admitted that any universal 
which we happen to apprehend has ‘‘being,’’ no matter whether 
it be exemplified in the actual universe or not. For, as the scho- 
lastics said, ‘‘de esse ad posse valet consequentia’’; in plain Eng- 
lish, whatever is the case, must be possible. This, however, is en- 
tirely too trivial to be insisted upon. It may well be that the 
Platonists, with their talk of universals as independent ‘‘essences,’’ 
are led by the nose by grammatical forms. The statement ‘‘I 
think of a universal’’ has the same grammatical form as the state- 
ment, to pick one at random, ‘‘I hear of the death of Roosevelt’’: 
the death of Roosevelt would have occurred even if I had never 
heard of it, and unless it had occurred in the first place it is un- 
likely that I would have heard of it. In this case, the grammatical 
object of the verb corresponds to an object that exists independ- 
ently of, and in a sense prior to, the activity expressed by the 
verb. This leads one to suppose that it is the same with the ob- 
ject of the verb ‘‘to think of’’ or ‘‘to think about.’’ But perhaps 
thinking of universals is like dancing dances or singing songs or 
smelling smells. 


ARTHUR Pap 
THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEw YORK 
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N political or social conflicts of interests fact-finding boards or 

committees are now frequently recommended as the best means 
of settling disputes. In science too we find those who pretend to 
be concerned only with collecting and ordering facts,—the positiv- 
ists and behaviorists. Werner Sombart had the idea that even 
economics could be made a science without valuation, based only 
on facts. In pre-Nazi days there was a group in Germany which 


present moment. Even though, however, the word may more often refer to a 
disposition than to an actual mental event or process, ideas in this latter sense 
are logically prior to ideas in the former sense; for, in psychology as well as 


in physics, dispositions are defined in terms of events or states evoked by 
appropriate stimuli. 
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wanted to create a scientific, dispassionate politics, that is, a po- 
litical science without idedlogical valuations, based only on the col- 
lection of experiences and observations. Everybody will agree 
that if we could free politics, religion, and social science from 
emotional prejudices, from class, national, or other vested inter- 
ests, we would make the greatest step forward in unifying man- 
kind. Hence it is of great practical interest to investigate theo- 
retically the validity of this ideal of a ‘‘value-free’’ science, purely 
fact-collecting, fact-describing, and fact-ordering. 

Now what we call facts are not the bricks or elements of reality. 
Facts are happenings cut out from reality. Reality is not a com- 
position of facts, but more like a flowing process. Like a stream 
it has no border-lines and clear-cut outlines. When we speak of 
facts we pick out some bundles of happenings and separate them 
from their context, giving them shape and color. When we de- 
scribe the prosperity of a country, the behavior of an ethnic group, 
the working conditions of a factory, or the government of a state, 
we select some important or characteristic phenomena and neglect 
some others which seem to us irrelevant. Time and space make 
such reduction inevitable. Since we select and discern between 
important and irrelevant happenings, we have already introduced 
a subjective factor, our valuation. 

If a fact-finding board asks, for instance, your training, you 
may correctly enumerate all the schools you attended. You will 
not write down all the single lectures you have attended, all the 
informative talks you have had, all the books, articles, and leaflets 
you have read. But they are part of your training. Your -cor- 
rectly filled out blank was incomplete and incorrect. You want 
to know the working conditions of a factory. Working conditions 
are not only wages, working hours, vacation-time, but also the 
treatment of the workers by the boss, the foreman, and the col- 
leagues, the ventilation of the room, its cleanliness, its noise, its 
arrangement, the possibility of promotion, demotion, or dismissal, 
and many other things. When you describe an animal, a land- 
scape, or an illness, you can not give all the facts; you must select. 
All fact-finding is selecting. What we select depends on our in- 
terests, temperaments, outlooks. For the smoker the prohibition 
of smoking may be a tyranny, for the non-smoker the nicotinized 
atmosphere may be stifling and biting. For a pachyderm a neuw- 
rotic boss may be a thrilling adventure, for a sensitive man it is 
nerve-racking and depressing. Facts have different meanings and 
according to their meaning they are not only differently appreci- 
ated, but also described as different facts, sometimes overstated, 
sometimes understated, sometimes omitted. 
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Our first conclusion is: So-called facts are artificially separated 
and differently colored happenings chiselled out of bigger contexts 
and selected and shaped according to the valuation scale of the 
observer. There is still another aspect in the procedure of fact- 
finding. Facts are haphazardly materialized possibilities. They 
do not disclose the other not yet materialized possibilities. Very 
often it is as important to know which fact may occur as to know 
which facts have occurred. You want to know how many people 
can live in Palestine. A fact-finding committee will tell you how 
many people are living now in that country. They may find out 
in which progression they have grown in the last decades. They 
may also state how many people can live on a square mile in coun- 
tries with similar economic conditions. But in any case they tell 
you only what they have observed somewhere. They can not 
state (only guess) what may be if new raw materials will be found, 
new inventions will be made, new means of communication will 
be put into operation, new forms of training will be tried out, etc. 
For any political decision on the fate of a country it is of the great- 
est interest to take into account not only the possibilities which 
by chance could be materialized, but also the possibilities which 
could not yet, but might, be revealed and tried to-morrow. Here 
is a speculative factor of great importance, naturally neglected 
by mere fact-finding committees. The working conditions of a 
factory do not consist only of those which have been revealed in 
the last years. In the coming years there may be quite new con- 
ditions, because the employer or the employees may change, there 
may be introduced a stricter or more lax discipline, the money 
may increase or decrease its purchasing power, new inventions 
may be introduced or barred. All that has the greatest influence 
on the well-being and productivity of the workers. Fact-finding 
committees are not concerned with ‘possibilities, only with observ- 
able facts. 

This brings us to our second conclusion: Facts are not sufficient 
material for bringing about a decision. They say only what has 
occurred but not what may occur. The calculation of the future 
is as important as the observation of the past. Observation must 
be complemented by speculation, induction by deduction, experi- 
ence by experimentation. An inquiry about the different behavior 
of the white and colored population in a certain area must come 
to quite different conclusions if the inquiry states all observable 
facts or if it includes an assessment of the possibilities which may 
alter the picture, if the social and educational opportunities of the 
colored people be on equal scale with those of the white popula- 
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tion. All conclusions based on past happenings only are prac- 
tically unfair; the findings of 1946 can not be adequate for 1947. 

My criticism of fact-finding does not involve a denial of its 
great value in science and politics. Certainly it was great prog- 
ress when men were urged to collect all discoverable facts about 
a controversial topic before they gave vent to their personal 
judgments and emotions. Fact-finding is a good corrective for 
individual experience and insight, for it takes into account the 
experience and judgment of all other available persons. But the 
time has come to realize that fact-finding does not give a complete 
picture of a case. It must be completed in a double way: first, 
we must admit that even fact-finding is not free from a subjective, 
ideological, valuating element. Therefore fact-finding groups 
must consist of persons of varied background, temperament, 
ethnic origin, training, and ideology. Second, fact-finding com- 
mittees must be complemented by groups which estimate the possi- 
bilities and figure out the implications which may arise. Men 
with imagination and intuition must be added to men who are only 
concerned with observable facts. The experimenter and pioneer 
must join hands with the expert and observer. 

It is obvious that fact-finding boards or purely descriptive sci- 
ence may become a weapon in the hands of those who defend the 
status quo or vested interests or prejudices of all sorts. To break 
the monopoly of the beati possedentes, the men of yesterday, we 
must let in the pioneers, the men of to-morrow. Only in such co- 
operation and supplementation can truth, a full truth, a fair de- 
cision, a satisfactory solution be found. This is a good doctrine 
for science and religion, for economics and politics. 


IMMANUEL LEwy 
New York City 
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Meaning and Truth in the Arts. JoHN Hospers. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1946. viii + 252 pp. 
$4.00. , | 


This is a useful and sensible introduction to the semantical prob- 
lems of art and esthetics. It can be recommended on several scores. 
It is plainly and directly written, and, although ‘‘analytical,’’ it 
avoids the jargon of the schools. In this respect it resembles some- 
what the manner and method of the British philosophers who prefer 
to clarify and sharpen existing terms which are important (and 
which exist because they are important) but vague, rather than to 
provide ‘‘substitutes’’ which merely evade our questions. Mr. 
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Hospers takes art not only as he but also as others find it; he does 
not try to ‘‘define’’ it in terms of some particular type of which 
he happens to approve. Nor does he attempt to reduce ‘‘meaning’’ 
in the arts to ‘‘emotive’’ terms. If his analyses are not always 
definitive or exhaustive, they are usually stated with sufficient clar- 
ity so that we can determine what he has left unsaid. This is a 
considerable merit in a field which has not always succeeded in 
giving precision to its basic ideas. 

The first part of the book is concerned with the problems of 
‘‘meaning’’—or, more properly, ‘‘meanings’’—in the arts. It 
begins with a brief discussion of certain basic ‘‘preliminary”’ 
distinctions. The term ‘‘esthetic’’ is ‘‘characterized’’ but not de- 
fined. It refers to a certain kind of attitude which is distinguish- 
able from other kinds of attitude, such as the practical or intel- 
lectual, in its concern for perceiving for its own sake. This frees 
Mr. Hospers from any need to limit the esthetic to any of its ‘‘lev- 
els,’? sensuous, expressive, or representational. It enables him to 
see how sensuous surface, pictorial form, expression, and meaning 
may be related within an esthetic content which is sufficiently com- 
modious to include them all, without reducing any one of them to 
the level of mere means or cause. This, in fact, provides the main 
thesis of the book. 

The problem concerning the use of symbols in esthetic art can 
best be stated, perhaps, in the form of a paradox: if the esthetic 
attitude is concerned only with what is presented within perception, 
it would seem to be incompatible with the apprehension of symbolic 
forms in general, which apparently involve a reference to some- 
thing beyond experience; yet despite this apparent referential 
‘function, we do regard representational forms and meanings as 
parts of what may legitimately be described as esthetic content. In 
order to pave the way for a resolution of this paradox, Mr. Hospers 
distinguishes between ‘‘materials’’ and two? senses of ‘‘subject- 
matter,’’ only one of which is esthetically relevant. The materials 
of art are not, as Dewey maintained, ‘‘the world itself.’’ They 
are, rather, the artist’s contact with the world: ‘‘the things and 
events . . . which moulded and shaped his experience’”’ (p. 19). 
The materials of art are thus causally relevant to the production of 
art, but not esthetically relevant since they, as such, do not appear 
within it. ‘‘Subject-matter,’’ in the first sense,-refers to ‘‘what- 
ever is imitated by the work of art’’—if anything. Most artists, 
of course, do not seek to imitate strictly ; and to the extent that they 
“‘distort’’ the historical event or model, they are using it merely 


1 Mr. Hospers mentions three, but only two are important here. 
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as a stimulus to creation—as material: In any case, the fact that 
a work of art refers to something beyond itself is ‘‘artistically’’ ir- 
relevant. Hence, if an esthetic work of art has subject-matter, it 
must be in a different sense of the term. In this second sense of 
the term, the subject-matter is whatever may be ‘‘depicted or repre- 
sented im the work of art, irrespective of whether they have any 
historical counterparts ’’? or ‘‘material’’ analogue. The repre- 
sentational arts, which include the pictorial and the literary arts, 
are thus those in which there are characters, scenes, events por- 
trayed or represented in the work of art as it is perceived. 

Mr. Hospers distinguishes two main types of symbol: ‘‘conven- 
tional’? and ‘‘natural.’’ Conventional symbols stand for what 
they represent only because of an agreement that they shall be so 
construed. In the case of natural symbols there is a ‘‘natural’’ 
relation of similarity or cause and effect between the symbol and 
the thing symbolized. Now natural symbols which stand in a 
causal relation to their referents normally ‘‘evoke’’ an image or 
impression of the effect. Those which resemble their referents are 
not said to ‘‘evoke’’ images or impressions, but, rather, to per- 
ceptually re-present the forms ‘‘in the work’’ itself. Clouds may 
evoke an image of rain, but we ‘‘see’’ the ‘‘Red Cardinal’’ in El 
Greco’s masterpiece. ‘‘It is there—before us in the work itself’’ 
(p. 50). ; 

Mr. Hospers defers discussion of conventional symbols or 
‘‘meaning’’ in the stricter sense until he has dealt with ‘‘expres- 
sion.’’ With the artist’s act of ‘‘expression’’ he does not concern 
himself—rightly, in my opinion. This belongs to the theory of 
artistic creation, not esthetic analysis. What he does concern him- 
self with is the expressiveness of a work of art to an observer, in- 
cluding the artist as observer. 

Even here, however, Mr. Hospers distinguishes between expres- 
sion in the sense of ‘‘revelation’’ and expression in the sense—not 
of mere evocation which is not expressive—but of ‘‘embodiment.”’ 
He rightly points out that a work of art may ‘‘express’’ emotion in 
the first of these senses without ‘‘expressing’’ emotion in the sec- 
ond. But it is the second which is important for art. 

At this point Mr. Hospers becomes a little more difficult to fol- 
low. Quoting and commenting upon Santayana’s analysis of ‘‘ex- 
pression,’’ he distinguishes first between the mere ‘‘suggestion’’ of 
one thing by another, and ‘‘esthetic expression,’’ in which ‘‘the 
two must not only ‘lie together in. the mind,’ but one must be felt 
im and as a quality of the other .. .”’ (p. 70). But Mr. Hospers 


2 Op. cit., p. 22 (italics mine). 
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prefers to use the term ‘‘expression’’ to refer to ‘‘embodiments’’ 
which, however, may or may not be ‘‘esthetic.’’ He insists that 


there are experiences of expressiveness which are not esthetic. The ‘‘ whining 
adagios’’ that Hanslick mentions do express sadness to me but they do not 
affect me esthetically; I hear the sadness ‘‘in the very notes,’’ but it is a kind 
of feeling which is either esthetically neutral or, more frequently, positively 
unpleasant. In short, an esthetic experience need not be expressive, and an 
experience involving expressiveness need not be esthetic. [P. 70.] 


We come now to the all-important term ‘‘meaning.’’ Mr. Hos- 
pers is well aware that the ‘‘one and only one meaning fallacy’’ 
may be applied to ‘‘meaning”’ itself with a vengeance. In speak- 
ing of ‘‘meaning’’ in (not of) the arts, the following definition is, 
he thinks, most useful: ‘‘a work of art means to us whatever effects 
(not necessarily emotions) it evokes in us; a work which has no 
effects on us means nothing to us, and whatever effects it does evoke 
constitute its meaning for us’’ (p. 75). 

Thus the meaning im a work of art may change as we become 
more fully acquainted with it. This definition, unlike the others, 
is not the result of analysis of enlightened common-sense usage, but, 
Mr. Hospers says, is ‘‘arbitrary’’ or stipulative. His ‘‘justifica- 
tion’’ in this case is ‘‘the very elementary semantic principle that 
‘ when a word has been given no meaning by convention when used — 
in a certain context, one must (if he is to use it at all) arbitrarily 
confer a meaning upon it’’ (p. 76). In Mr. Hospers’ sense of 
meaning, any work of art may be meaningful: that is, it may evoke 
feelings, images, or even ideas. Music ‘‘means,’’ in this sense, since 
it does have ‘‘evoked effects.’’ Notice, here, that his use of ‘‘mean- 
ing’’ in art does not, apparently, require that the evoked emotion 
or image be ‘‘embodied.’’ This gets him into difficulties in the case 
of illustrative art, which interests people ‘‘because of [sic] the 
things it represents or the life-sentiments it evokes rather than by 
its merits as art .. .’’ (p. 108). No one, he argues, admits illus- 
trative painting to be art. ‘‘To fight it is to fight a straw man’’ 
(p. 108). But what sort of evocation, then, is art? Mr. Hospers’ 
answer rests upon what he has already said in connection with 
“‘subject-matter.’’ Confusion results only when the spectator is 
moved ‘‘not by what the artist shows him, but by what he does not 
show him—the historical event.’’ ® 

In the case of literature, the relation between the symbol and 
what it ‘‘means’’ is simply the relation between our perception of 
the symbol and what it evokes in us. At this point Mr. Hospers 
takes sharp issue with Richards’ theory that the principal ‘‘mean- 


3 Op. cit., p. 17, quoting from A. C. Barnes, The Art in Painting, p. 25. 
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ing’’ of poetry is emotive. Richards confuses ‘‘evocative’’ with 
the ‘‘emotive,’’ which is merely one kind of evocation. There are 
evocations and, hence, meanings which are not emotive. Richards 
infers that because poetic language is not used ‘‘referentially,’’ it 
is therefore used emotively. ‘‘But this is not a true disjunction’’ 
(p. 129). Language may remain evocative and expressive even 
when it evokes or expresses no emotion. 

The second part of the book is concerned with an extensive analy- 
sis of ‘‘truth’’ in the arts. It must suffice to say that Mr. Hospers 
is concerned with ‘‘truth’’ in art, not in the senses of ‘‘sincerity’” 
or ‘‘acceptability’’ or ‘‘coherence’’ or ‘‘consistency,’’ but in the 
sense in which we speak of something as being true when it ‘‘gives 
us insight into reality.’’ Art ‘‘is not in competition with science 
any more than it is with history’’ (p. 155). In literature the state- 
ments ‘‘do not generally function as assertions’’’ (p. 157). (Art 
does not give truth ‘‘about’’ things, but it may give ‘‘truth to 
things’’ (pp. 162 ff.). But even here we are faced with ‘‘several 
different senses’’ of the term. The sense with which we are 
chiefly concerned in art is not ‘‘one-to-one’’ correspondence, but 
something closer to what Aristotle meant when he said that 
poetry is more philosophical than history: ‘‘for poetry is chiefly 
conversant about universal truth, history about particular.’” 
We end up with ‘‘essences’’ which, however, are not necessarily 
‘*types.’?) I can not adequately summarize Mr. Hospers’ in- 
volved and intriguing discussion here. But I can assure the 
reader that it is not at all as odd as my resumé may seem to indi- 
cate. Mr. Hospers is always ‘‘sensible’’; and he is ‘‘against’’ 
any hypostatization of ‘‘essences’’ into metaphysical entities.‘ 

Before making criticisms of Mr. Hospers’ interesting book, I 
should emphasize that they are in no way meant to impugn his 
general point of view, which seems to me to be thoroughly sane. 
They are intended, for the most part, as questions of interpretation 
and as points of departure for further analysis along the same 
lines that he has already staked out. 

My first criticism is that Mr. Hospers’ exposition is unneces- 
sarily redundant and discursive. And his over-use of lengthy quo- 
tations renders it, at times, extremely choppy. Especially in the 
earlier chapters, what we find are ramified versions of what has 
already been said or intimated in other terms. A less wasteful 
mode of organization, perhaps, would have been to condense the 


4Cf. op. cit., p. 169. Just why he is against ‘‘hypostasis’’ is not made 
clear, since he doesn’t tell us what it is. Here is one of the few places where 
Mr. Hospers betrays ‘‘ prejudice.’’ 
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analyses of such terms as ‘‘expression,’’ ‘‘representation,’’ ‘‘mean- 
ing,’’ and ‘‘truth’’ into a lengthier opening chapter—without the 
extended quotations—, and then to’develop the special problems 
of symbolism raised by the individual arts in separate chapters. 

My second criticism has to do with Mr. Hospers’ view that. ma 
esthetic attitude is indefinable. (I leave off the quotation marks 
deliberately.) I am not quite sure ‘what he means by this. Defini- 
tion is usually thought of as applying to terms rather than to 
things. He says that ‘‘one cannot define the esthetic attitude so 
as to convey its nature to anyone who has not yet experienced it’’ 
(p. 7). But this is ambiguous. If he means that one must, in the 
end, have direct acquaintance with the kind of thing named by a 
term when one understands its meaning, this may be true. But it 
in no way precludes the possibility of our giving definitions of the 
term ‘‘esthetic attitude.’’ If Mr. Hospers means, on the other 
hand, that the esthetic attitude itself is simple and unanalyzable 
(his comparison of it with the taste of a mango indicates that this 
may be what he has in mind), then surely it may be doubted 
wnether this is so. 

Another difficulty with his treatment of ‘‘esthetic’’ is based 
upon his restriction of this term to ‘‘a kind of attitude rather than 
the object toward which the attitude is taken’’ (p. 7). But the 
attitude is always taken toward am object. Hence the property 
‘‘esthetic’’ may very well be applied as a relational property of 
objects. It seems to me, in fact, that ‘‘esthetic’’ is best construed 
as a relation between an individual and an object. So regarded, 
it may be applie’ as a relational property of either. This would 
surely be more convenient and appropriate to ordinary usage which 
speaks of ‘‘esthetic works of art’’ as well as of ‘‘esthetic attitude.’’ 

Mr. Hospers states repeatedly that the basic distinction between 
esthetic and non-esthetic representation is to be understood as the 
distinction between ‘‘representation in’’ and ‘‘representation by.’’ 
But his analysis of what this involves is, to my mind, inadequate. 
In his only reference to the question whether the figures ‘‘in’’ a 
painting are ‘‘constructed out of’’ the colors and shapes, he leaves 
the matter with a somewhat cursory reference to ‘‘common usage’’ 
which, according to him, justifies us in saying that ‘‘the man is in 
the painting.’’? But I do not think that this will do. In short, 
Mr. Hospers has skirted a most interesting and important problem, 
namely, concerning the precise kind of relation which holds be- 
tween the representational symbol and its ‘‘meaning’’ in the ex- 
perience of a work of art. How could one define ‘‘representation 
in’’ so as to show that the conditions of esthetic perception are not 
being violated? This is a nice question which takes us inescapably 
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into the problem of perception, with this added complication : what 
we ‘‘see’’ in a picture is not a man, but a likeness thereof, which 
we know full well not to be a man. I do not think that Mr. Hos- 
_ pers’ appeal to usage here is very helpful or illuminating. 

His analysis of ‘‘expression’’ indicates a serious ambivalence in 
his thought. The point of his disagreement with Santayana is due 
to his contention that there are non-esthetic expressions of emotion. 
The ‘‘whining adagios’’ of Hanslick are ‘‘in the very notes,’’ but 
are ‘‘either esthetically neutral or, more frequently, positively un- 
pleasant’’ (pp. 70-71). But in his ‘‘preliminary distinctions’’ Mr. 
Hospers did not make ‘‘pleasantness’’ a condition of the ‘‘esthetic 
attitude.’? Hither, therefore, the whining adagios in being ex- 
pressive are esthetic, or the term ‘‘esthetic’’ must be more narrowly 
restricted than Mr. Hospers has indicated in his opening chapter. 
But this suggests a more positive reason why ‘‘esthetic attitude”’ 
can be analyzed. 

Again, a work of art is said to ‘‘mean’’ what it ‘‘evokes’’ in 
the beholder. It would seem, however, that not all ‘‘evocation’’ is 
esthetic. Yet Mr. Hospers tells us that he is concerned exclusively 
with ‘‘artistic meaning.’’ Either, then, ‘‘artistic meaning’’ is not 
limited to what is esthetically relevant, or the meaning of ‘‘esthetic’’ 
has again shifted somewhat. I find this very puzzling indeed. 

In justice to Mr. Hospers, it should be said that any adequate 
esthetic theory involves some of the most abstruse and debatable 
problems which are more commonly associated with the theory of 
knowledge and the theory of signs. It is very much to his credit 
that he has given us an introduction to his subject which suggests 
the direction that a valid solution must take. 


Henry Davin AIKEN 
Harvargp UNIVERSITY 
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et de l’homme.. Les mathématiques d’Hippocrate a Platon. 
Ase, Rey. (La Science dans 1’Antiquité, Tome 4. Biblio- 
théque de Synthése Historique, dirigée par Henri Berr.) Paris: 
Editions Albin Michel. 1946. xviii+ 313 pp. 190 frances. 


Etudes sur la fabulation platonicienne. PrerRE-MAXIME SCHUHL. 
(Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1947. 124 pp. 120 francs. 


L’Apogée de la science technique grecque is the first of two con- 
cluding volumes on science in antiquity by the late Director of the 
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Institut d’Histoire des Sciences et des Techniques at the Sorbonne. 
The three previous volumes in the series were on ‘‘oriental science 
before the Greeks,’’ ‘‘the youth of Greek science,’’ and ‘‘the ma- 
turity of scientific thought in Greece.’’ A final volume, under the 
same title, is shortly to appear. This will presumably be an ac- 
count of technical mechanics with Archimedes and his successors, 
going beyond the problems of ‘the straight line and the circle, to 
which Greek mathematicians had been restricted until after the 
death of Plato. The latter, however, was able to discern the further 
possibilities of mathematics, developed on a higher level, when he 
demanded that the Greeks devote themselves to ‘‘ problems of solids 
and of geometry in space’’ (p. 302). 

Professor Rey had planned to follow this series with a volume 
to be entitled Le déclin de la science grecque et l’ascension medié- 
vale, showing how the intellectual method of the sciences had be- 
come fully conscious of itself in the work of Ptolemy, Galen, 
Pappus, and Diophantus during the late Alexandrian period, and 
how it had eventually been ‘‘sclerosed’’ in the theology and meta- 
physics of the Middle Ages (pp. vi, 6, 169). The added volume 
might have tended to confirm, in a negative way, for the most part, 
the central theme for which the author has already amassed so 
much positive evidence in his published writings, but it is unlikely 
that it would have undergone any substantial changes at his hands. 
The theme or thesis is that the advance of the technical sciences 
among the Greeks was in constant dependence on the intellectual 
technique of their philosophy. Progressive refinements of the 
logico-mathematical method of analysis, which was the very spirit 
of Greek philosophy, made possible all of the important develop- 
ments, not only in physics and astronomy, as is evident, but also in 
Greek medicine and in the ‘‘human sciences’’ (history and sociol- 
ogy). In an earlier book, Professor Rey has borrowed a metaphor 
from the field of music to illustrate his theme, 


that the sciences are not, and never have been, even in their humblest begin- 
nings, pure techniques. Technique is to them a little like virtuosity to the 
musical thought of the composer, and to its understanding by the true musician. 
Technique is a body that requires an internal ressort, a soul, in order to live and 
develop. ... . A science is always organization, always organic. Its formula- 
tion, which is of capital importance with respect to its application, presupposes 
an inventive and creative spirit. The essential rdle of the history of the sci- 
ences is to rediscover this spirit and make it precise at each moment of its 
evolution, quite as much when it is in violent contradiction with itself as when 
it is developing. Its revolutions are implied, here as elsewhere, by its evolution. 
[Les mathématiques en Gréce au milieu du Ve siécle, pp. 5-6.] 


The ‘‘apogée,’’ in the title of the present work, refers mainly to 
the achievements in mathematics during the late fifth and early 


mand 
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fourth centuries, B.C., when the study of irrationals by Theodorus 
of Cyrene, Theaetetus, and Democritus, and the study of such prob- 
lems in higher geometry as the quadrature of the circle, the trisec- 
tion of the angle, and the duplication of the cube by Hippias of 
Elea, Archytas, and others had led to an exact theory of propor- 
tion, the universal application of which was to be anticipated, 
although in very different ways, by Plato and Democritus. 

Unfortunately, Professor Rey was unable to revise his manu- 
script before his death in January, 1940. It is only fair to the- 
reader to say that something’ more than mere revision was needed. 
Parts of the books are manifestly incomplete. Book III, Chapter 
II: La méthode expérimentale et la médecine grecque, a subject on 
which much might have been expected from such a learned source, 
is only a preliminary sketch in four sentences, referring vaguely 
to the microcosm and the macrocosm. Book V: Les Sciences hu- 
maines is a much too brief and sketchy account (less than 14 pages) 
of the historians, Hesiod and Thucydides, and of the philosophers, 
Plato and Aristotle, viewed as ‘‘sociologists.’’ The plan of intro- 
ducing the several thinkers again and again under different head- 
ings leads inevitably to overlapping, but some of the repetition of 
arguments might have been avoided, and the book as a whole lacks 
the coherence and the simplicity of exposition that marks the 
author’s previous writings. 


In his Fiudes sur la fabulation platonicienne, M. Schuhl pur- 
sues the admirable inquiries into ‘‘the psychological genesis and the 
philosophical validity of imaginative representations’’ which he 
had begun in his earlier works, E'ssaz sur la formation de la pensée 
grecque and Platon et l’art de son temps (Arts plastiques).1 He 
has perceived, more clearly than most students of Greek thought 
and of classical archaeology alike, the subtle interplay of mathe- 
matical and philosophical ideas with the concrete imagery of the 
artists. In these Fiudes, he turns from Plato’s theory of form in 
its ethical and mathematical implications—a theory that both in- 
fluenced and was influenced by the esthetic tastes and controversies 
of the day—to the conception of analogy or proportion in the Pla- 
tonic myths. These were attempts to link the ideals of Greek art 
and religion to the physical mechanisms, as well as to the intellec- 
tual schematisms, of Greek science. 

A myth is said to be ‘‘an image, doubtless false, like any image, 
but an image of the truth,’’ and the author adds, in a footnote, ‘‘an 
image, by definition, cannot reproduce its model exactly, for, then, 
it would cease to be an image of it and become its double’’ (p. 


1 Reviewed in this JoURNAL, Vol. XXXI (1934), pp. 578, 690-691. 
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102). With Plato, the myth acquires a dual function: scientific 
exposition, in so far as first principles and ultimate consequences 
of the sciences are in question, and ‘‘incantation;’’ in so far as 
‘‘the destiny of the human soul in a cosmic order’’ is in question. 
The significance of the notion of proportion in Plato’s myths is 
shown in the analogies of gymnastic and medicine, legislation and 
justice in the Gorgias (and M. Schuhl might well have noted the 
important passage at Gorgias 508a, on ‘‘geometrical equality,’’ in 
this connection), which are then related to the parable of the Cave 
_ and the Divided Line in the Republic and to the myth of the Upper 
World in the Phaedo. This suggestive chapter is concluded with 
an illuminating allusion to Toricelli’s saying, ‘‘Nous vivons sub- 
mergés au fond d’un océan d’air,’’ in the course of his reasoning 
by analogy that the weight of the atmosphere varies with the alti- 
tude. 

The dual function of the myth, in both expounding or popu- 
larizing theoretical knowledge and celebrating a practical attitude 
towards the world, is even more effectively brought out in M. 
Schuhl’s study of myth and technology (v), in which some of 
Plato’s favorite images are ingeniously connected with current 
works of art, ordinary tools, ritualistic articles, and pieces of sci- 
entific apparatus. The image of the spindle, on which the thread 
is wound and then allowed to unwind by its own inertia or ‘‘neces- 
sity’’ (Ananké) seems to have played a decisive part in several of 
the Platonic myths, notably, the myth of Er in Republic X and the 
myth of creation and regression in Statesman, 269 ff. M. Schuhl 
has supplied interesting illustrations of the use of the spindle from 
photographs of statuettes and ivories from Ephesus in the British 
Museum. 

The introductory chapter on ‘‘the present state of Platonic 
studies’’ is a survey of important publications in the field during 
the past ten or fifteen years. Naturally enough, more attention is 
given to Platonic studies on the Continent than to those in England 
and the U. S., although these are not neglected. The survey should 
prove useful to anyone considering new acquisitions in this field for 
his own private or university library. 

~D.S. M. 


The Principles of Reasoning. An Introduction to Logic and Scien- 
tific Method. D. S. Rosinson. Third edition. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1947. xviii+ 410 pp. $3.00. 


In this third edition of a text first appearing twenty-three years 
ago, Bosanquet’s and Dewey’s principle of the continuity of mean- 
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ing and existence, form and matter, is still defended. Hence 
mathematical logic, with its pure formalism, is by-passed as before, 
justification for this being claimed partly in a slightly revised state- 
ment of the relation of Gestalt psychology to logic. This whole 
philosophy, that existence is a field radiant with meaning, the mean- 
ing being simply the contextual ‘‘sense’’ of existing elements func- 
tioning as signs or symbols, is finally confirmed in what the author 
considers ‘‘the most important addition,’’ i.e., the last chapter, on 
‘‘The Logical Significance of Radar Pips.’’ This section per- 
suasively argues the mistake of conceiving meaning and existence 
dualistically, illustrating the point by an examination of how those 
‘‘blobs of light’’ on a radar screen function and are interpreted 
in the control of long-range gun-fire. (The author effectively hits 
Cassirer’s dualism of sign and symbol, but mistakenly supposes 
that this demolishes logical empiricism—as if the two views were 
identical. Cassirer himself rejected considerable portions of cur- 
rent positivism, and the positivists returned the compliment.) 
‘This addition, together with new and revised exercises, is designed 
to make the book more suitable for ex-service personnel. Also, 


diagrams of the normal curve of probability and samples of iso- 
topes are added. 


V.C. A. 





